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HRiscellanics. 
“CASPAR KARLINSKI. 


A POLISH ANECDOTE. 


In the course of the sanguinary war which was carried on 
between the Swedes and the Poles, in the sixteenth century, 
respecting the rights of Sigismund the Third, the King of 
Poland, to the throne of Sweden, the Swedish usurper pre- 

d to invade Poland with the whole force of his kingdom. 
Sigismund, unable to make head in the field against the over- 
whelming superiority of the enemy, contented himself with 
reinforcing the garrisons of his frontier towns, and placing 
in the chief command, warriors of approved courage and fi- 








Among others, the King selected Caspar Karlinski, as one 
on whom he could safely rely in the emergenies of his situ- 
ation. He was a nobleman, then advanced ip years, and re- 
nowned among his countrymen, not so much for his wealth 
or his rank, as for the dauntless valor he had ot. ., 
played in the service of his native land. He — ved 
the commands of his sovereign, and repaired immediately to 
the fortress of Olftzyn, the post assigned to him ; for the de- 
fence of which, he made every | pia nerve that could be 
dictated by his lung tried skill and experience. 

A formidable body of the enemy soon made their appear- 
ance before Olftzyn, and a threatening summons to surren- 
der, was sent to Kaflinski. His answer was—* I will obe 
no orders but those of my king, and will keep the faith 
have pledged to him, untarnished till death.” The enemy 
ch eir mode of attack, and made him the most splen- 
did offers—a seat in the senate, the highest rank, and bound- 
less possessions, if he would surrender Olftzyn and embrace 
their party. Karlinski treated their bribes with greater scorn 
than their threats. The hostile leaders set before him the 
disproportion of the contending forces, the weakness of his 
side, and the consequent danger to which he exposed him- 
self by his obstinacy. Karlinski saw only the peril of his 
country, and remained equally inflexible. Convinced at last 
of his unbending integrity, and confident of victory, the en- 
emy made a furious attack upon the castle ; but through the 
strength of the walls, the bravery of the besieged, and still 
more, the skill of their gallant commander, they were repulsed 
with immense slaughter. 

The foe were discouraged by this defeat, but still deter- 
mined on the attempt to gain by stratagem, what negocia- 
tion and force had alike failed in procuring for them. Every 
disposition was therefore made, as if they intended another 
assault. The gallant Karlingki, relying on his good cause, 
and the bravery of his followers, excited as it was by their 
recent victory, looked fearlessly to the result of their ap- 
proaching conflict. The adversary advanced stil] nearer 
and nearer: they were already within gun shot of the cas- 
tle walls, when their front rank unfolded, and an armed man, 
lend a woman by the hand,with a child in her arms, came 
forward. The besieged gazed on one another in astonish- 
ment at the unexpected appearance ; and Karlinski, as if 
spell bound, remained looking on it for some time in mute 
amazement—all on a sudden, he uttered a loud cry, and ex- 
claimed, “ Almighty God! it is my son!—my Sigismund !” 
and fell motionless on the ramparts. 

It was indeed his sqn, whom the enemy had surprised 
with his nurse and carried away, and had now placed in front 
of their army ; hoping through this expedient, to be able to 
advance to the castle walls, without being exposed to the 
fire of the hostile ramparts. ‘ 

Their cunning was at first successful—the besieged, from 
their love to their adored commander, dared not discharge a 
single cannon, and the Swedes approached, undisturbed, al- 
most to the foot of the walls, and prepared to scale them.— 
Karlinski, at this moment, recovered his senses, but it was 
only to suffer a greater — He saw the danger, but 
no means of averting it without a sacrifice too dreadful to 
think of. “I have lost,” he cried out, in a despairing voice, 
“seven brave sons in battle for my country; and is this last 
sacrifice still required from me?” A death-like pause en- 
sued, broken only by the cries of the child, whose features 
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FREEDOM OF THE MIND. 


I call that mind free, which masters the senses, which pro- 
tects itself against animal appetites, which contemns pleas- 
ure and pain in comparison with its own energy, which pen- 
etrates beneath the body, and recognizes its own reality and 
greatness, which passes life, not in asking what it shal) eat 
or drink; but in hungering, thirsting, and seeking after right- 
eousness. 

I call that mind free, which escapes the bondage of matter 
—which, instead of stopping at the material universe and 
making it a prison wall, pagses beyond to its Author, and 


the Infinite Spirit, helps to its own spiritual enlargement. 


al rights and powers; which opens itself to light whenceso- 
ever it may come; which receives new truth as an angel 
from Heaven, which, while consulting others, inquires stil] 
more of the oracle within itself, and uses instruction from 
abroad, not to supercede, but to quicken and exalt its own 
energies. ° 

I call that mind free, which sets no bounds to its lov®, 
which is not imprisoned in itself or ina sect, which recog- 
nizes in all human beings the image of God, and the rights 
of his children; which delights in virtue and sympathizes 
with suffering wherever they are seen, which conquers pride, 
anger and sloth, and pffers up itself a willing victim to the 
cause of mankind. 

I call that mind free, which is not passively formed by out- 
ward circumstances, which is not swept away by the torrents 
of,events, which is not the creature of accidental impulse; 
but which bends events to its own improvement, and acts 
from an inward spring, from immutable principles which it 
has deliberately espoused. 

I call that mind free, which protects itself against the 
usurpations of society, which does not cower to human opin- 
ion, which fee]s itself accountable to a higher tribunal than 
man’s, which respects itself too much to be the slave or the 
tool of the many or the few. 

T call that mind free, which through confidence in God, 
and in the power of virtue, has cast off all fear, but that of 
wrong doing ; which menace nor peril can enthral ; which 
is calm in the midst of tu:nults, and possesses itself, though 
all else be lost. 

I call that mind free, which resists the bondage of habit, 
which does not mechanica)ly repeat itself and copy the past, 
which does not live on its own virtues, which does not en- 
slave itself to precise rules; but which forgets what is be- 
hind, and listens for new and higher monitions of conscience, 
and rejoices to pour itself forth in fresh and higher exer- 
tions, 

I call that mind free, which is jealous of its own freedom, 
which guards itself from being merged in others, which re- 
gards its empire over itself, as nobler than the empire of the 


finds in the radiant signatures which it every where bears of] 


T call that mind free, which jealously guards its intellectu-}) 


\disturbance, ThusI could discover their economy, their 
passions, and their enjoyments. The microscope on this 
| occasion, had given what nature seemed to have denied to 
|| the objects of contemplation. ° 

| The base of the flower extended itself under its influence, 
‘toa vast plain; the slender stems of the leaves became 
trunks of so many stately cedars—the threads in the middle, 
,seemed columns of a massy structure, supporting at the top 
|their several ornaments; and the narrow spaces between 
|were enlarged into walks, parterres, and terraces. On the 
polished bottom of these, brighter than Parian marble,walked 
in pairs, alone or in larger companies, the winged inhabi- 
|tants ; these, from little dusky flies, for such only the naked 
exe would have shown them, were there seleed to glorious 
\glittering amimals, stained with living purple, and with a 
glossy gold, that would have made all the labors of the loom 
contemptible in the comparison. 1 could, at leisure, as they 
walked together, admire their elegant limbs, their velvet 
shoulders, and their silken wings; their backs vying with 
\the empyrean, in its blue ; and their eyes each formed of a 
thousand other colors, out-glittering the little plumes, and 
brilliant above description, and almost too great for admira- 
tion. I could observe them here, singling out their favorite 
females—courting them with the music of their buzzing 
wings, with songs formed for their little organs, leading them 
from walk to walk, among the perfumed shades—and point- 
ing out to their taste, the drop of liquid nectar just bursting 
{from some vein within the living trunk, Here were the per- 
‘fumed groves, the more than myrtle shades of the poet’s fan- 
icy, realized. Here the happy lovers spent their dag in joy- 
|ful dalliance; or, in the triumphs of their little” heart, 
skipped after one another, from stem to stem, among the 
painted trees, 











From Kay's Travels and Researches. 
CAFFRARIA, 

The diet of the Kaffers ordinarily consists of milk, which, 
jie the Arab and Foulah nation of Western Africa, they 
invariably use in a sour, curdled state, It is called amaaz, 
and rendered thus thick and acidulous by being kept in leath- 
‘ern sacks or bottles, the appearance of which is filthy in the 
‘extreme, and, to the eye of a stranger, exceeding} degust- 
ling. These vessels are replenished with fresh milk from the 
|cow, morning and evening; this is generally poured in, an 
hour or two before they draw off that designed for family 
juse. New milk is seldom used, excepting by children ; nor 
does it ever undergo any other preparation than that already 
‘mentioned. This forms the Kaffer’s standing dish ; and next 
to this, a bow! of boiled corn. The grain most commonly 
cultivated by the tribes of Southern Africa, is a species of 
|millet, or guinea corn, holeus sorghum called amazimba b 

\the Kaffer, and mabali by the Boochuana. It is used in dif- 
ferent ways, but most commonly in a boiled staté. "When 





world. 

In fine, I call that mind free, which, conscious of its affini- 
ty to God, and confiding in its promises by Jesus Christ, de-| 
votes i faithfully to the unfolding of all its powers; which 
passes the bounds of time and death; which hopes to advance 
forever; and which finds inexhaustible power, both for action 


‘thus prepared, it is served up in smnall baskets, oot of which 
each helps himself, making his hands serve as a succedaneum 
|for spoons. No seasoning of any kind is used: excepting when 
—_ with a little milk, the bare grain constitutes the sole 
ingredient of the mess. It is sometimes pounded between 


|two stones with the hand, (corn-mills being altogther un- 





and suffering, in the prospect of immortality. 

Such is the spiritual freedom, which Christ came to give. 
It consists in moral force, in self-control, in the enlargement 
of thought and affection, and in the unrestrained action of 
our best powers, This is the great good of Christianity; nor} 
can we conceive a greuter, within the gift of seas 


ning. 











ACARNATION, SEEN THROUGH A MICROSCOPE. 
| 


From an elegant bouquet, I selected a carnation, the fra-| 

ce of which led’me to enjoy it frequently and near.—| 
The sense of smelling was not the only one affected on 
these occasions ; while that was satisfied with the powerful | 
sweet, the ear was constantly attracted by an extremely soft 
but agreeable murmuring sound. It was easy to know that! 
some animal within the covert must be the musician, and| 
that the noise must come from some little creature suited to 





now could be distinctly traced, as he was still carried in ad- 
vance of the onward and moving ranks. Karlinski at last | 
seemed inspired with superhuman strength—he snatched) 
the lighted brand from’one of the gunners—“God ! (he cried) 
I was a Pole, before I was a father,” and with his own hand, 
discharged the gun which was to be the signal for a gene 
volley. A tremendous fire was immediately poured ft 
every battlement ; it swept away to death Karlinski’s infan 
and great multitudes of the enemy. The besieged made a 
vigorous * sally ; Karlinski was completely victorious, and 
Olftzyn was delivered. 


A 


produce it. I spe distended the lower part of the flow- 
er, and placing it in full light, could Siscover troops of little 
insects Fiskiog with wild jollity, among the narrow pedes- 
tals that supported its leaves, and the Hittle threads that oc- 


~~~ its centre. 
ee Epon world for their habitation! what a per- 
fect security all annoyance in the dusky husk that sur- 
rounded the scene of action. Adapting a microscope to take 
in at one view, the whole base of the flower, I gave myself 
an of contemplating what they were about, and 
this for many days together, without giving them the least 





known in Caffraria,) and made into a kind of pottage: and 
‘at other times, formed into thick cakes, which are always 
baked on the hearth, amidst hot embers, after the manner of 
ithe ancients. Indian corn also is cultivated, but not so ex- 
|tensively; pumpkins, likewise, together with a few other 
jesculent plants. But of the latter, they seldom lay up any 
| Store ; consequently, they are only useful while the season 
lasts; and this is in a great measure the case with maize al- 
80; for while it continues in season, both Joung and old are 
seen parching and eating it at all hours of the day. A spe- 
icies of sugar-cane, called im/é, is grown in great abundance: 


lof this, the natives are remarkably fond, on account of its 





| sweet and succulent quality. A decoction of it, as likewise 


‘of the Indian corn-stalk, is sometimes made for the purpose 


lof sweetening their mess of millet. Add to the above, an 
| occasional feastof animal food, and we have the diet com- 
| plete, of a strong and able-bodied people. They seldom sit 
down to more than one good ineal a day; and that is in the 
evening, about an hour before bed-time: an occasional 
draught of mild is geperally all they they take beside. 





| 
| 


* * ° o * . * 7 . 
| The Kaffer will not eat swine’s flesh ; hence pigs are nev- 
er inet with se his establishment. There is, i a 
| species of wil 


he will therefore, eat without any scraple; but when pre- 
sented with a piece of pork, he invariably shrinks from it 
with apparent Sogust eal likewise, rarely if ever forms 
one of their dishes. This however, arises, not from any pat- 


hog to which he has no apes bt and 








ural antipathy to the flesh itself, but from a decided 
tion to the slaughtering of calves. The bare mention of our 
custom in this respect, induces them to question the sound- 





Bvitor’s Corresponvence. 





ness of our judgment. There are many of the feath- 
ered pe to walsh fang sefase to eat. } lene Stan tere DEGALAIPHUS; 
of any description whatever ; an appear to havé 
ae badiadien against eggs as an article of food. But| A TALE OF THE FOURTH CENTURY. 
after repeatedly witnessing the avidity with which the Boo- CHAPTER I. 


chuana tribes devour the flesh of the elephant, I was most 
surprised to find that the Kaffers, on the contrary, would not 
touch it. However hungry and destitute they may be, their 
superstitious notions respecting this animal are such as alto- 

ther to prevent their feasting upon him. Curiosity one 
yo prompted me to ask the reason ; upon which one of them 
told me that the sagacity of the elephant renders him too 
much like man, to allow of his being made the food of men. 

They have as great an antipathy to fish as to swine’s flesh, 
and would as soon think of sitting down to a dish of snakes, 
as to partake of any of the inhabitants of the deep. Some 
of the tribes, indeed, put fish in the same class with serpents. 
Hence, although the whole line of coast abounds with fish, 
the people never think of throwing in a hook, or of casting a 
net; they are, in fact, totally ignorant both of the one and 
the other. * >» 

The small baskets in which their food is usually served up, 
are made from a species of cyperus, a strong reedy grass that 
is frequently found growing about fountains; they are of a 
circular shape, aeallp wrought, and the texture is so close 
as to render them capable of containing any kind of liquid. 
Whenever emptied of their contents, they are immediate] 
placed on the ground for the dogs to lick, and this consti- 
tutes almost the only purification they ever obtain. * * 


| For the Literary Journal. 
| 
| 


‘unto that of Julian, a Pagan, and perhaps somewhat later ; 
|the ancient gods were still esteemed, feared, and privately 
worshipped, by a majority of the people. The Empire at this 
period might be divided into three classes ; the Pagans, who 
were the more numerous ; the Christians, who were gifted 
| with the greatest enthusiasm; and the Sophists, who claimed 
j|many of the most learned men of the age, and who scorned 
both the others, as equally under the influence of supersti- 
tion, 

Under the reign of Constantius, the first and last of these 
three classes looked up to Julian, as their only refuge from 
the weak and irressolute character, the revengeful passions, 
and the cowardly tyranny of his government. 

Among the inhabitants of Illyricum in general, and more 
particularly of Sirmium, its capital, a deep conviction of the 
truth of the religion of their ancestors still held possession 


On Saturday, the Gth of May, 1836, a numerous herd of of their minds; and many who publicly knelt before the cross, 
, , ’ 


elephants was discovered in the immediate vicinity of the 

tion; which gave me an opportunity of bevemannpe the as- 
tonishing excitement produced by circumstances of this na- 
ture, and the manner in which taey are accustomed to pur- 
sue those prodigious creatures, The signal was given by 
certain individuals, perched on the different high lands round 
about, whose Stentorian powees served as telegraphic me- 
diums of intelligence, each responding to the shouts of the 
otherm@By this means, an immense concourse of men and 
dogs were speedily assembled near the deep and bushy ra- 
vine, in which the animals had taken refuge. The clamor 
of the hunters, and the howling of dogs, reverberated by 
the precipices, and echoing in the disturbed recess, now be- 
came tremendous. * ad _ 

The march of the herd to and fro in their umbrageous 
covert below, sounded not much unlike the rolling of im- 
mense stones, making every thing bend or break before them. 
The cracking of trees and the falling of branches, together 
with the hideous screams of the wounded, furnished terrific 

roof of their fury, and of the havoc they were making.— 

Three out of their number were at length brought to the 

ground, and several others severely speared. I was fre- 

Ee ees to tremble for the safety of the pursu- 

ers, whilst witnessing their fearless advances towards the 

and irritated victim, seeing that a slender lance con- 

the whole of their armor. To see them, in a state 

of perfect nudity, boldly proceeding within reach of one 

of these powerful brutes, which by a single stroke of his 
ess 


eye my might have laid them lifeless in the dust, could not 
ut give rise to the most serious apprehensions. 

Although crowds engage in the chage on those occasions, 
the lawenables the man who first pierces the elephant, to 
claim both the honor and benefit of its death. The latter, 
however, is but small, as he only gets one of the tusks, 
the Chief laying claim to the ~ A. and custom requires 


him to furnish a cow or an ox for slaughter at the close of||infatuation almost amounting to madness, as if they were de- || 


the chase, which is usually concluded with mirth and festivi- 
ty. Of this feast, no Chief, I am told, is allowed to partake, 
because the elephant is considered to be of equal rank with 
the greatest of their Chiefs. 

Their attack upon this noble quadruped is usually made 
from behind, in which position, they are able for some time 


to elude the keen glance of his extraordinarily small eye; 


in private offered sacrifices to the Heathen deities ; and 
looked forward with anxious hope and deep solicitude to the 
restoration of their worship, as the end of the calamaties 
which had so long afflicted the empire. “For what,” said 
they, “ but the departure from that reference which was due 
to the gods, has changed the frugal and robust republicans, 
to an effeminate nation of slaves, subject to the will of imbe- 
cile and luxurious tyrants? Rome, at whose name the world 
has trembled, is now pointed at with scorn by the Persian 
Chosroes and the Scythian Barbarians, and the only remain- 
ing bulwark of the Empire, is the young prince Julian, who 
is under the immediate protection of Jupiter.” 

We cannot wonder, that upon the assumption of the pur- 
ple by Julian, these enthusiasts should have permitted their 
joy to exceed their discretion ; and too soon have given way 
to exultation over their Christian antagonists, who were 
formidable by theig own numbers, and invincible by being 
under the protection of the legions of Constantius. 

Immediately upon the news reaching Sirmium, that the 
Gaulish Legions had hailed Julian with the title of “ Augus- 
tus,” they commenced celebrating the event, as if he had al- 
ready entered the city in triumph. 

For a moment, the streets of Sirmium were filled with 
noisy revellers, who, throwing aside all restraint, made the 
air resound with their clamorous shouts of “ Long live Julian 
Augustus! Long reign the gods of our fathers!” Every to- 
ken which could manifest their resentment towards Constan- 
tius, or their veneration of the Cesar, was exhibited with an 


termined to plunge themselves into irremediable ruin. But 
soon the long files of the Roman soldiers were seen sweep- 
ing through the streets, and ready to rush upon the inhabi- 
tants with their glittering pikes: whena venerable man pro- 
ceeded from an adjacient house, into the midst of the assem- 


yo in agen gm hamstring eae ae sang MP pee. gol bled multitude, who seemed to regard him with veneration. 
i 


the approach of an assailant, Hie huge and unwieldy car- 


cass, together with a disproportionately short neck, render 
him but ill able to turn quickly round upon his adversary.— 


Of ths the natives are fully aware, and advantageously 
avail themselves of his want of agility. When thus engaged 


in the act of killing him, it is not a little amusing, as well as 
singular, to hear them lauding the animal, and crying, “Do n’t 


kill us, great captain ; don’t strike or ¢read upon us, mighty 


chief ;” while in the intervals between those different en- 


treaties, they cast showers of spears into his tortured carcass. 
The instant he falls, all set up as Joud a shout as their ex- 
. hausted strength will enable them to raise. The tuft of hair 
on the extremity of the tail is then cut off, and taken to the 
Chief, who generally places it on a pole at the isangue, or 
entrance of his cattle-fold. It there hangs as one of the 
ensigns of royalty ; and asa trophy of victory, achieved bf 
his subjects over the inhabitants of the forest. The extrem- 
ities of the ear and proboscis are likewise cut off, and with 
much ceremony deposited in some secret place, where they 


‘At his command they instantly dispersed, and the legions re- 
tired sullenly to the camp. 

Soon after the city was restored to,quiet, an officer was 
seen riding quickly through the streets, as if fearful of an at- 
tack from the enraged citizens. But alf around was wrapped 
in that death-like silence, which always follows a contest be- 
tween the civil and military inhabitants of a town ; and with- 
out interruption he reached the residence of the senator Se- 





are left to decay, no one daring to disturb. them afterwards. 
is being done, and the tusks extracted, the remains aré 











This being 
left to be devoured by dogs, wolves, and vultures, 


bastian. He immediately gave notice of his proximity, by a 
loud and rapid knock, and was soon ushered into the presence 
of Sebastian, who hadgnce occupied with honor the highest 
offices in the Empire ; and in his present retirement, was the 
oracle of the mhabitants, whose respect for him, only equalled 
their detestation of Lucilian the commander of the Ilyrian 
frontier. ; 


Though Sebastian could claim little from birth, his mind 


had been cultivated with peculiar care, and his natural abili- 
ties soon raised him to the highest point of elevation in the 
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Court of Constantine. His qualities as a statesman and a 
general, his firmness, his readiness at expedients, hia acute 
perception and penetrating judgement, his courtly bearing, 
and above all, his inflexible integrity and undeviating hon- 
esty, made him one of the most confidential friends and faith- 
ful servants of that perceptive gmperor, who overlooked what 
he considered his only fault, an attachment to the ancient 


From the reign of Constantine, the first Emperor of the|| gods. But when the bigotted Constantius, had by his wiles 
Roman world who publicly professed the Christian religion, || and deceitfulness, secured the dominion of the whole Roman 


Empire, his guilty soul could not brook the presence of a 
subjgct who would fearlessly charge him with his crimes, and 
warn him of the consequences that must inevitably follow ; so 
that he made his religion an excuse for dismissing him from 
his court, with ignominy. 

Sebastian resolved to remove from the seat of this indig- 
nity, and to bury himself, if possible, from the future passions 
of the imbecile and irresolute monarch. With this view, he 
had purchased a beautiful villa in Sirmium, where he re- 
moved with the only remaining object of his affections, a 
lovely daughter. Thus settled in his retirement, he sup- 
posed that the cares attendant upon the high offices which 
he had occupied, would be entirely removed, and that he 
might end his days in peace and tranquillity. But when the 
rumor of the rebellion of Julian reached his ears, he saw at 
once, with pain and regret, that the jealous monarch would 
turn his attention to his former minister. Accordingly, he 
soon found himself surrounded by spies, and no on@was per- 
mitted to enter his house from a foreign place, without being 
carefully examined. But what rendered this inconvenience 
more painful,.was the fact that Lucilian had long wished 
\to obtain the hand of Julia. As long as it could be done 
with safety, Sebastian had discouraged his suit. But now 
he perceived that Lucilian was the master of his fortune and 
life, and as from his nature, he had no reason to hope but 
that he would take advantage of these cireumstances, to 
compel a consent to his union with Julia, he was obliged to 
conceal his dislike, and assume a forced cordiality. Under 
these circumstances, Lucilian was a frequent visitor at the 
house of Sebastian; yet when he made his appearance at 
this time, it was with an air of embarrassment which he could 
not conceal ; and some minutes passed before any thing was 
said on either side. At length Sebastian himself broke the 
silence. 

“ We came near having a serious fray, by the inconsider- 
ate joy of the citizens.” 

“T came hither in haste, to speak on the same subject,” said 
Lucilian, “ and right glad am I, that you broached it: for deli- 
cacy would prevent a suitor for the hand of the daughter, 
from being an accuser of the father :—yet stern and imperi- 
ous duty, whose call you, sir, have taught me to obey, charges 
me to inform the Emperor of the scene which I witnessed 
this day ; and you, are the best judge of what your object 
was, in acting as the leader of a band of rebellio@s sub- 
jects.” 

“ For the correctness of my intentions,” replied Sebastian, 
“I can answer both to the Emperor and my own conscience; 
to you Lucilian, it would be beneath me, to answer.” 

A smile of satisfaction passed over the countenance of 
Lucilian ; and he drew forth a package. 

“T have here,” said he, “ a request from the Emperor, that 
you would unite your daughter with his friend ; thus giving 
a pledge of faithful service to him. But Sebastian, as you 
seem determined to be my enemy, let me treat with you as 
an enemy: you see that my power over you is complete.— 
Even if you die, to preserve a false honor, your daughter will 
still be mine. Not my wife, indeed: but-—but you will con- 
sent.” 

It was some time, before Sebastian, with all his philosophy 
and inflexibility of character, could obtain sufficient command 
\of himself, to reply. But when he considered the character 
and power of Lucilian, he determined to gain time, and to 
leave the issue to the gods. 

“T consent conditionally,” he at length replied. 

“The Emperor offers his protectioh, and you, dare to make 
conditions,” thundered Lucilian ; “this is past forbearance. 
None but Sebastian would have dared this.” 

“« Now, by Jove, thou liest!” exclaimed a youth, who sud- 
denly broke in upon their privacy. 

“Degalaiphus!” cried Lucilian. " 





f 
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Degalaiphus at this time, was about two and twenty. His||rying from those scenes in which his steps had wandered the hour of hattle, will lead me to glory, or an honorable 
featuree were regular and fine; his mouth effeminate ; his|| from earliest infancy ? No; though no views were more love-|| grave.” 
face browned by tte toils of the camp. His figure was just||ly than those on which his eyes had rested from childhood ;|| As he spoke, the blush of modesty crimsoned the cheek of 
above the middle height, yet, being unusually straight, he|| yet their beauty had gifted his fertile imagination with vis- 3 ulia, and again she strove in vain to answer. At length she 
would, at a passing glance, have been considered tall. His||ions of splendor equalled only by the emerald bowers and/ said: 
dress showed him to be of high military rank ; and at his || golden pavements of paradise. But in these hey-day dreams|| “'The heart of Julia is unworthy of one so superior in men- 
side, hung a sword brilliant with gems. He had evidently ||of unrivalled grandeur, he had never peopled his ideal world || tal endowments as yourself, Degalaiphus ; but if a word from 
been drawn into this scene by the impulse of the moment ;|| with smiling houris: for where cou be found another com-|/a weak female can nerve an arm in support of declining 
for after having given utterance to the above ejaculation, he || parable to his Julia ?—that Julia who followed, in his imag-| Rome, it shall never be kept back through false modesty. 1 
stood playing with the hilt of his sword, with an air of embar- ||ination, through the empurpled field, or graced the the peace-|/do love you, Jupiter knows how well :—and every time I 
rassment. Lucilian watched his motions, like a rattle-snake || ful cottage ; or shone in more than regal splendor, in the Im-| hear of a victory gained by your prowess over the enemies 
when he has charmed another animal within the reach of his|| perial Court. It was for her, he wished all, hoped all, risked || of Rome, it will, if possible, add a new tie to those which 
deadly fangs. A smile of satisfaction and scorn curled hisjjall: yet, though his separation from the sister of his boy-|/connect me to you; but I had rather see you a corpse than 
lip; and for a while he stood facing him, as if to enjoy his|| hood and the lover of his riper years, was to be the means of||a coward. For the rest, we must leave it with the gods: 
perplexity. finally gaining possession of her hand, as well as her heart ;|| but Omnipotence can never forsake the virtuous and the 
“ Ah,” said he, “do I see the immaculate Degalaiphus| it was this, which still made him linger. brave.” 
here? They say his virtue is incorruptible, his honor true,|| On the day fixed upon for his departure, Degalaiphus went|| “But wili you not love the young patricians, when so many 
and his courage untainted. You come from Julian. How/||to take a last view of those happy scenes which he was now || miles shall lie between us?” 
fares the emperor of a day ? I warrant, the purple sits light- || about to leave, perhaps forever. The residence of Sebastian|| “The daughter of Sebastian can never forget the brave 
ly on his shoulders, when supported by so worthy a Roman. || was upon a rising ground, in the suburbs of Constantinople, || defenders of her country ; and no parasite shall ever obtain 
Do you come to kn@el at the feet of Constantius, to beg||and commanded rot only a fine landscape, but a beautiful||her hand. Her affections once settled, cannot be changed, 
terms for the hoy 2” . sea-view. Long and fixed was the gaze of Degalaiphus, upon||except by the unworthiness of their object. But, Degalai- 
“I come,” replied Degalaiphus, recovering his confidence, ||the glories which nature and art had combined to bestow ||phus, I have one promise to extort from you, in which my 
and enraged at the sneering tone of one whom he knew to | upon the new capita! of the Roman Empire. On his right,|| father, as well as myself, feel a deep, nay, a vital interest.— 
be at heart a coward, “I come not now in the cause of the ||lay Constantinople, embellished with innumerable temples|| Rome was never so great and prosperous, never so virtuous, 
new emperor ; although it may not be long, before I shall ||and churches, whose lofty pillars rose majestically, one above || as when her whole people sacrificed to the gods of antiqui- 
visit you, at the head of my trusty legions. But my object is||another, and contrasted their huge and solid ‘bulk, with the) ty: and since other families as noble as ours, and a large 
one which he approves. I come to protect this ‘defenceless||carved and moulded frieze; palaces and hoveis, in other parts,|| body of the citizens, have deserted them, for a Jewish fana- 
patriot and his lovely daughter, from the assaults of an infa-||were intermixed; the beauty and heavy grandeur of the | tic, it has been the boast of my father, that none of his ances- 
mous brute ; and withered be the hand that rises in opposit- || former, contrasting singularly with the mean and uncomfort-||tors ever swerved from the respect due to tee gods. Your 
ion to Degalaiphus, when engaged in such a cause.” able appearance of the latter. Turning from this union cf) perent, too, held fast to the true faith; and I have heard my 
As he said this, he drew his sword so suddenly from its wealth and misery, over which, in the distance, the former of|| father say, that his dying injunction was, that you shoud be 
scabbard, that Lucilian, fearing that he was about to force a|| course pfedominated, he cast his eyes upon the harbor, where || educated in the religion of your ancestors ; but you are go- 
decision of their rivalry by an immediate contest, endeavored || vessels were constantly arriving and departing: for a mo-||ing into a camp, where a majority of your companions pro- 
to make his escape. ment visible to the eye, and the next, lost among the innu-|| fess this new religion ; and oh, if you should be led away 
“ Ah,” cried Degalaiphus, “dost thou fear me? Come,||merable green islands, which lay between them and the sea) by the wiles of your associates, or from motives of sordid in- 
cpme, I am not prepared yet to encounter you with more beyond. It was a lovely prospect; and Degalaiphus won-|| terest; it will part us forever :—for I would sooner die, than 
forcible weapons than words. Swear on this cross, which ||dered why he had not discovered its beauty before ; and why ||marry an apostate. Will you promise me before we part, 
surmounts the hilt of my sword, to abstain from visitirg||he wow lingered, as if to bid it farewell forever. At length||that you will remember my warning; that you will, not for- 
this house or injuring its inmates, for sixty days ; or, by the||he tore himself awey ; and slowly retraced his steps towards || get your father’s dying request?” 
majesty of Rome, you shall leave it, a corpse.” : |ja little pavilion, where in childhood he had many times played|} “ Now, Julia, you do but taunt me, for I would sooner for- 
* * * * * * with Julia, and where together they had laughed in infantine|| get every thing, every being, than that Powe: which over- 
mirth, to think that he would be a sofdier, dressed in steel, rules all. The gods of Brutus, my ancestor, shall ever be 
just like the men whom they often saw passing through the||my gods, in prosperity and adversity.” 
When Sebastian was in the height of his glory at the court||city, on their way to join the different armies. But now}, It was immediately after this conversation, that Degalal- 
of Constantinople, he had entrusted the organization of the ||these youthful dreams were sage realities ; and he wondered|| phas entered upon that splendid career, which has immortal- 
army, to the fathergof Degalaiphus. The importance of this) why Julia had shunned him at the time when even the ser-||ized his name, and so nearly raised him to the purple, His 
trust necessarily bringing them much together, and their||vants gathered round, with tears half shed, to bid him a re-||love for Julia was entirely dissimilar to that described in the 
tastes and dispositions bearing a strong resemblance, their||juctant farewell. Slowly he approached, until he heard a|| pages of modern romance. Not that her pretty foot, her fine 
intimacy ripened into friendsmp. But the father of Degalai-||sigh, which he knew to be hers. He rushed- towards the|| figure, her beautiful face, and her step, elastic as that of the 
phus, while his son was yet too young to feel the affligtion,||\door, for he saw that she was attempting to escape; and| light gazelle, did not often attract his attention, and certain- 
was slain in a battle with the Ostrogoths, and in his last de-||clasping her hand, “ Will you avoid me atthis time,” said he,| ly very often, his admiration. But when absent from her, it 
spatch, entreated him to be a parent to his orphan son. To/||“ you who possess the whole of my affections, and for whom), was not any or all of these which caused her image to be en- 
such an appeal Sebastian did not turn a deaf ear ; and as the||[ would willingly sacrifice my life? But I must detain you||shrined in the inmost recesses of his heart. It was her ad- 
ripening talents of the young man began to unfold, he al-||now, I leave you to-day; perhaps forever. The chances of||monitions,—which sprung from a sound and well regulated 
ready looked upon him as the future husband of his only||life and death are equal in the field of battle—and can I|| mind; her cultivated intellect; her simple confidence, so free 
child, But with all the pride of an ancient Roman, he deter-||leave you without telling how well I love you? You do not|| from art ; and her inherent love of virtue ; it was the spirit 
mined that Degalaiphus should show himself worthy of this || answer—will you not even say farewell to your play-fellow ?)| which dictated her parting words, “I had rather see you a 
gift, by carving out for himself both fame and fortune, Ac-||Call me brother: any thing but this silence.” || corpse than a coward,” that led him to face death with te- 
cordingly the education whica he gave him, was suited to|| The tears streamed from her eyes, and her breast throbbed 'merity, and to gain his honors where the fight raged thick- 
the character which he wished him to sustain. Though he || with tumultuous emotion, while she extended her hand to-|| est. He rushed forward like the whirlwind, in the very midst 
did not neglect those studies which would fit him to fill with || wards him whom she loved more than life. A moment before, jof carnage ; and finally succeeded in obtaining the command 
honor the first civil offices; yet it was his military improve- || Degalaiphus had felt as if deserted by all; but now, con- of alegion. At this time he was ordered to join his troops, 
ment to which he chiefly called his attention, and setting his || vinced how deep must be her regard, who could not give it who had heretofore been stationed on the Eastern frontier, 
deceased father’s example before his eyes, he succeeded i lutterance, he felt doubly happy. |to the army of Julian in the West. He arrived in Gaul in 
arousing within his breast a passion for military fame. | “We shall meet again, soun,” said he ; “in the bustle of] time to signalize himself in the great battle against the Ale- 
The period had arrived when Degalaiphus must commence |\a campaign I will earn some laurels; and your father may not | manni, when he was promoted to the chief command of the 
his career ; and with a buoyant heart, and lightened step, he || think the orphan unworthy the hand of his daughter.” | Gallic frontier. 
eagerly made preparations to join the Eastern army. But | “He does not now; he never did,” replied the passionate) Ths jealousy of Constantius began to be awakened by the 
with all his elasticity, there was still, one gloomy spot in his || girl, “ often have I heard him describe the virtues, and seen | numerous victories and politic course of Julian ; who insen- 
heart, which he strove in vain to remove. Was itthe pain of||him shed tears to the memory, of his dearest friend, your pa-|) sibly received the good wishes of a majority of the Roman 
jieaving one who from infancy had been to him all that a fath-|/ent ; and he loves you for his sake.” |people ; and had only to assume the purple, in order to be 
er could be? No; though Sebastian had bestowed on him|| “ But, Julia, I must make him respect me for my own ex-| immediately acknowledged Emperor of the West. His troops 
favor upon favor, scattering his fortune and sparing his time | ploits ; and show him that I am not unworthy to be the son had already commenced their march towards the frontiers 
to make him capable of fulfilling all those duties which he||of such a father. But will you remember me when I am afar?) which bordered on Gaul, over which province was Julian's 
owed to his country and to the memory of his father ; yet||Many and noble will be the gallants who will bow before) immediate command ; and the storm’ was faised by his own 
the more multitudinous those favors were, the more irresist- | besaty like yours; and can you occasionally spare a thought! impolicy which he might have avoided by a more temperate 
ible was the impulse which impelled him to show himself ~ your absent lover? Say that you return my affection, course. He now ordered Julian to send two Gallic legions, 


not unworthy of them. Was it the pang occasioned by hur- || Julia, and the impulse which such an avowal will give me in'| to assist him in his Eastern war. The troops, penetrating 


CHAPTER II. 
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sjeet of his affections. His thoughts were a mixture of tumul- 
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the design of Constantius, immediately upon the promulgn- 
tion of this order, marched in a body to the tent of their Gen- 
eral, and demanded to be led to the residence of Julian, de- 
elaring their determination to acknowledge no other Empe- 
ror. Degalaiphus finding that an attempt to restore disci- 
pline or to recal the soldiers to their duty would be vain, was 
carried forward, rather than leading, until they arrived at 
the residence of the Cesar. It was the hour of midnight; 
and as they brandished aloft their weapons in token of defi- 
ance of their enemies, they shouted with a voice which 
awoke Julian from a sound sleep, the irrevocable words, 
“Julian Augustus!” But though these words inevitably 
fixed his choice between a sceptre or a grave, it was not 
without the utmost persuasion, that the faithful Julian would 
listen to their remonstrances. At length, wearied by their 
intercessions that he would save himself and them from ruin, 
he went out, with the royal insignia, and was borne ona 
shield, at the head of his troops. 

When Constantius heard what had transpired in the West, 
he immediately forwarded orders, for Lucilian to watch the 
motions of Sebastian, with a strict injunction to have him 
put out of the way, on the slightest grounds of suspicion; 
promising to reward his services with the fortune of Sebas- 
tian and the hand of his daughter. The contents of this se- 
cret despatch, having reached the ears of Sebastian, he sent 
a trusty servant with offers to acknowledge Julian; and an 
urgent request to Degalaiphus, if he still retained an affec- 
tion for Julia, to hasten to her rescue. 

Such a message did not require repetition. Degalaiphus 
obtained leave of absence from his new Emperor ; and has- 
tened to Sirmium, in disguise ; on the same route which he 
was thereafter to pursue at the head of his army: and al- 
though he considered Sebastian’s danger imminent ; and ex- 
erted his utmost diligence, yet it was in this journey, that he 
formed his plans for the future operations of the army. As 
he approached Sirmium, he reined in his horse, and rode leis- 
urely to the walls, It was in the latter part of June, and the 
trees of the suburbs were adorned with their luxuriant blos- 
soms; which, together with the clusters of flowers which 
carpeted the ground, gave that Eden-like softness to nature, 
which this month peculiarly enjoys. Nor was the effect o 
this beauty destroyed by the frowning walls, which with 
their towering battlements, shaded the pleasant dwellings be- 
yond. But the beauty of nature had no power to attract 

thie gaze of our hero, in his present state of mind; for what 
was there in the loveliness of the orchard, arrayed in the 
gorgeous garnish of Spring, to please the warrior’s eye when 
his thoughts rested only on the stratagerie by which to mine a 
wall, or pass through a gate: or in the sweet extatic music 
of the cooing birds, to draw the attention of the lover, who 
. thought only of the perils he must encounter, to secure the ob- 





tuous passions, all of which at length subsided, and gave 
. place to a fixed and settled plan; which was, to make his en- 
try ‘into the city, andto gain the house of Sebastian undis- 
covered. “I will enter boldly,” said he to himself, “and 
trust to chance for success.” Accordingly, he rode leisure- 
ly to the gate and demanded admission. 

“ Your passport;” demanded the sentinel. 

“ Will a signet of the Emperor obtain me an entrance ?” | 
exclaimed Degalaiphus; its possession suddenly recurring’ 
to him; “I come on a special embassy, and in my haste, have 
forgotten to obtain a pass: and as my immediate entrance is 
of much importance, this must suffice.” 

“ But, how is a poor soldier, who do n’t know one mark 
from another, to tell whether it is the Emperor’s ?” 

“Do you dare to doubt the word of an officer?” replied 





jamidet which could often be distinguished the shouts c 
“Long live Julian!” “Down with the statues of the Ty- 
rant!” At these sounds, which declared the loyalty of the 
people to his Emperor, his first impulse was to hasten to their 
aid; but recollecting himself, he turned towards the house, 
and entered the arched gateway. Accidentally casting his 
eyes towards a window, he perceived Julia reclining on a 
couch, and resting h@head on her hand, in deep, and by the 
expression of her countenance, sorrowful thought. He hes- 
itated a moment before entering, to take another fond look. 
Her white hand was buried in the locks, which fell in profu- 
sion over her face and neck, almost concealing the tears 
which streamed from her eyes. The next moment he folded 
her to his breast. 

“ Now this is kind,” exclaimed the weeping girl; “I did 
not expect you so soon, You can save us from the persecue 
tion of the detested Lucilian.” But, as if the mention of that 
name, had brought his image to her mind, clothed in all his 
power and malice, she continued passionately, “You must 
not remain here ; you must fly, and that instantly ; for if you 
once fal] into the hands of Lucilian, his very cowardice will 
lead him to destroy you. You will take my advice, will you 
not Degalaiphus ?—and if it will hasten your departure, [ will] 
promise never to enter the house of Lucilian. I must bear 
with him for the present,” she continued in a whisper; “un- 
less you can rescue us miraculously. I must, to save the life 
of my father” 

Degalaiphus again folded the affectionate girl to his breast ; 
and as he gazed upon her beautiful countenance, and heard 
her express this noble resolution, he determined to venture 
everything for her safety. At this time, the conversation 
occurred between Sebastian and Lucilian, as related in ghe 
former chapter. As soon as he had extracted the oath from 
Lucilian, and before the latter had recovered from the sur- 
prise into which his sudden appearance and energetic man- 
ner had thrown him, Degalaiphus retired from the city, by 
the gate through which he had entered. He was secure in 
the solemn promise which Lucilian had given; and his only 
fear was, that he might not be able to arrive before the ex- 
piration of the time. 


CHAPTER III. 

About four weeks from the period in which our tale com- 
mences, two persons might have been seen entering the 
Black Forest, from the side which borders on Gaul. The 
one was a short, strongly built man, whose constant motions, 
not only of gesticulation, but of expression, which continu- 
ally varied with the natdre of his conversation, evidently de- 
noted an active and persevering mind. He could not ata 
first glance be called a handsome man; but as you noted his 
piercing eye and intelligent countenance, it would be equally 
impossible to pronounce him a disagreeable one. By his 
plain and heavy armor, he might have been mistaken for a 
common soldier; had not the deference with which his richly 
clad companion caught every word, and the assiduousness 
of his replies, made it evident that he was some person o 
eminence ; and who could it have been, at this time, in Gaul, 
except Julian himself? It was, indeed, the Emperor of the 
West, accompanied by none other than the hero of our tale. 
They were in earnest conversation. 

“You say that you have traversed the Forest, and even 
ventured within the camp of the enemy, and that you think 
it is practicable to transport our army by the same route.— 
May not the same passion which led you to throw my best 
'General into the hands of my enemies, impel] you to under 
|value the difficulties to which the army would be subjected 
in this almost boundless forest ?” 











Degalaiphus, who threw aside his cloak, and discovered his| 
rich dress, “Fool! this hesitancy might cause your death,| 
were it made known to Lucilian.” 





“ You at the same time flatter and denounce me,” replied 
Degelaiphus ; “but you have had proof that my fidelity to 
‘you, supercedes that to the prettiest damsel in the world; 
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from the fair shores and plains of Greece, to train Barbarians ; 
as if the tawdry ornaments and the high name of Cesar 
would lull me to repose. Little did Corfitantius think, that 
the boy, whom he taunted with the name of the Grecian poet, 
and of whom it is said that he declared to his ministers, he 
could make a tool, to lighten a part of the heavy weight of 
Empire which rested upon his shoulders, would one day be 
able to revenge his numerous injuries, But he aroused with- 
in me, by his abuse, a spirit which was buried beneath a vast 
heap of literature. When I heard of the death of Euphronia; 
—that she had fallen by his command ;—that the last tie 
which might awaken in me at a future time, the dormant spir- 
it of ambition, might be forever broken ;—I determined upon 
revenge. The blood of my family, of my Euphronia, and the 
}loud groans of an injured world, suffering under the inflict- 
lions of a monarch, only less cruel than he was cowardly, led 
me into the field; and here I swear, that death or the throne, 
shall be the future resting-place of Julian. Degalaiphus, 
when I loved, that feeling was my ruling passion ; it was 
every thing to me, that it is now to you: may yours end 
more happily. Mine is buried forev@ ; but let me hear your 
report. The busy toils of war must hereafter take the place 
formerly occupied by softer scenes.” 


“You, Julian, must remain in Gaul; for besides the loss 
which we should suffer, in case of your death, your presence 
here will be necessary, in order that the supplies may be for- 
warded. We must enter upon our march immediately, for it 
is by surprise only we can be successful in our first attack, 
with so small a body of troops. Send the main body of your 
army in different directions, with orders to join me under the 
walls of Sirmium; I, at the head of three thousand men, will 
penetrate the Black Forest, and if possible, take possession 
of Sirmium, and be ready to give them a gracious reception. 
There you can take command of the whole army, and march 
on Constantinople.” 

I would not,” replied Julian, “willingly take the com- 
mand from an officer so zealous, so brave, and so faithful 
withal ; but it would not be well for me to avoid the post of 
danger :—a dog will follow his master unto the death; but 
he will seldom fight for a substitute. I approve the remain- 
der of your counsel; and to-morrow, you may lead forward 
the vanguard.” 

After this conversation, the two separated. The indefati- 
gable Julian went to prepare the army for their march ; but 
Degalaiphus returned, with a pensive and downcast look, to 
his tent. His thoughts, so recently employed upon the cares 
of state, now reverted to scenes on which his heart assured 
him, depended his future happiness or misery. “ What pleas- 
ure,” said he, “can | derive from the confidence of my sov- 
ereign, from victory and its attendant honors, if they are not 
shared by Julia, And yet, by the difficulties of an hour, our 
march may be so retarded, that before I can arrive to her 
rescue, she will be the wife of Lucilian.” As he thus rea- 
soned, his fortitude seemed entirely to forsake him. In eve- 
ry light in which he looked upon the probabilities of rescu- 
ing her, his hopes appeared almost without foundation. 


CHAPTER Iv. 

The morning on which the small detachment of the army 
of Julian, which under his own immediate eye, was command- 
ed by Degalaiphus, commenced their march, was as favora- 
‘ble as a Pagan, who often viewed common occurrences as 
omens, could have wished. This body consisted of but three 

thousand men, yet upon them might be said to hang the fate 
of the world; for they were the pride of the Gallic army, 
|}each man in his own opinion competent to cope with a regi- 
ment of the soldiers of the East ; and each having full confi- 
dence in the invincibility of their Emperor. Accordingly, 
they strode through the intricate mazes of the Black Forest, 
| with light hearts, and hasty steps. Nor did the politic Julian 








“The sentinel, abashed at this disclosure, and convinced |and it shall continue, by Jove, as long as my life is spared.” ‘allow these passions to cool. Wherever the toil and difficul- 


that an enemy would not thus have ventured to discover him- | 
self, made way for him. Fortunately, at this moment the) 


chief officers of the garrison were called out to quell the riot | 
alluded to inthe preceding chapter; and he gained the house | 


} 


of Sebastian, without examination ; although Sirmium, being | 
a frontier town, was guarded with peculiar care. On his ar-| 
rival at the mansion, all was silent in the immediate vicinity ; 


but afar off, was heard the roar of contentious commotion, ||me die, or live for her.’ But, we were parted. 


“T do n’t know, I do n’t know,” said Julian with an air o 
sadness, “you have heard the story of my love; and I am 
now in no mood to repeat it, although it would serve as a 
monition to you. If heaven had burst asunder; if Jupiter had 
issued his fiat, to part me from Euphronia, my Grecian, my 
classic Euphronia; if he-had scattered his bolts around me, 
thicker than the Northern hail, I would stiil have cried, ‘ Let 
I was sent 


| 





f| ty was greatest, there was he ready to plunge the first ; and 


| was always the first to overcome it. If an apparently impas- 
sible morass or rapid stream intercepted their path ; he was 
| the first to raise his axe to level a tree across it: if the pro- 
visions failed, he set an example of abstinence which the 
hardiest veterans could scarcely equal :—if the wild animals 
| ventured past the watch-fires, it was he who headed an at- 
jj tack on their almost impervious lairs. His bed, was the first 
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spot of earth at hand, and his ordinary canopy, the hea 

Indeed, justice can hardly be awarded to Julian, for his in- 
defatigable exertions on this expedition against Sirmium. If 
we compare it with the passage of the Alps by Hannibal, and 
afterwards by Napoleon, as a military achievement, it ranks 
as high as either of those celebrated enterprises : for he was 
entering with a handful of men, an interminable forest, little 
known even by the tribes of Barbarians themselves, to surprise 
and conquer the largest empire mentioned in history. 

One night, after the little army had been several days on 
their march, they had encamped and stationed their guards, 
more from form, and to keep up the discipline of the army, 
than from any danger which it was supposed might hover 
near them. But Degalaiphus, uneasy and impatient, think- 
ing of those afar off, wandered without the lines. 
was joined by Julian, who always strove to interrupt those 
secret repinings, which make such havoc in the soul, when 
indulged without restraint. 

“A glorious night,” he said, giving Degalaiphus a light 
tap on the shoulder, which awoke him from his revery ; “a 
lovely night; as delightful and more novel than can be 
viewed on the other side of this land of bug-bears and wiz- 
ards. See, how the moon struggles to pour her rays through 
the thickly entangled leaves, while the silvery spot on yon- 
der stream, glistens as if set with crystals;—how charming 
it is, compared with the impenetrable gloom beyond ;—like 
a fairy spot in a phantom land. Now look to your right. Do 
you see that wolf rushing from the fires of the camp, and hid- 
ing himself in the over-hanging vines beyond. Your attend- 
ant, Udolphe, follows him close. By Jove, he has no weap- 
on; and the enraged animal flies upon him. Now they are 
struggling together in the dust!” 

For a moment, the danget of Udolphe seemed imminent ; 
and Julian and Degalaiphus, being too far off to assist him, 
tremblingly watched the result; but the next moment the} 
animal rolled from his intended victim, who drew from his 
body a short knife. 

“The omen is propitious,” cried Julian, as he saw Udol-|| 
phe rise apparently unhurt ftom the hazardous’ encounter; 
“ thus low shall lie the enemies of the gods. Now look again,” 
continued the Emperor ; who with the quick eye of a warrior 
was examining all parts of the forest. “Do you see that 
brilliant fire which appears soaring to the heavens ?—but 
now it is clouded: it will smoke the gods from their scats, i 
its guardians do not give it a stir. There must be occupants 
of this forest besides ourselves ; but they may find their prox- 
imity fatal. Let us approach, and see if we have friends or 
enemies.” 

Cautiously thé drew near, until they came to a thick 
grove which opentd upon a small plain, or rather a square 
plat, carpeted with a thick green grass. In the centre of this 
square, was thrown together a mound, formed of stones and 
earth, within which, burned the fire which had attracted their 
attention. The mystery was solved ; the Alemanni had pen- 
etrated the secret of this Expedition, and bad determined to 
revenge their numerous defeats upon its author. They intend- 
ed to surprise the legions in their camp, and were now about 
to make the propitiatory sacrifice :—but what was the horror 
of the Emperor and his companion, when they saw that the 
offering was a Roman soldier. The blood mounted into the 


Soon, he } 








Tolian ie laid senseless on the spaelll and Degalaiphus de- 
| fends his prostrate body, with a weakened arm. Suddenly 
j the whole party drew off. The cause was soon explained, by 
the appearance of Udolphe, still habited in his Druidical garb, 
at the head of a small band of Romans, before whom the Al- 
emanni were scattered like leaves before the blast. Udolphe 
hastened to form a litter for his Emperor; but he, recovering, 
refused to be borne from the field. He ordered Udolphe to 
continue the pursuit of the Alemanni; then leaning on De- 
galaiphus, he slowly returned to the camp. 


“Do you see nothing connected with the future, in this ex- || 
haustion of mine, by the power of Barbarians ?” inquired Ju- 
lian, in a melancholy tone. 

« Nothing i inauspicious, my Emperor,” replied Degalaiphus 
laughing ; “for even in the moment when we might have 
reasonably expected death, the fate which our enemies had 
marked out for us, recoiled upon themselves, I hope to see 



























government.” 

“ My reign may be eventful ; but it will certainly be brief,” 
continued Julian. 

“You are melancholy,” replied Degalaiphus ; “I fear this 
night's exertion has overpowered you. But see ; the sun is 
rising in splendor, as if to mock your procrastination.” 

“ Well, let us enjoy the days we have to live,” exclaimed 
Julian, recovering his buoyancy, when he saw the orb of day 
shedding around his glories :—*“ order the march to be re- 
sumed.” 

Many days did not elapse before they reached the verge 
of the forest. Udolphe was sent with a party to scour the 
country before them, and prevent the news of their march 
from reaching the frontiers. With unexampled rapidity, they 
|launched boats, and passed down the Danube; and had al- 
[ready arrived within two day’s march of Sirmium. But for 

| Degalaiphus, this was one day too late:—for on the mor- 
/row, the oath of Lucilian,expired. He retired to his apart- 

ment, with that measured tread, and thoughtful but firm look, 
which is borne by a master spirit in distress. A spectator in- 


you reign many years, and the Empire prosper under your), 


ve left his night’s resort, that no imaginary step, might 
bring hope to her desolate spirit. The moon, at last, hid 
herself in the foliage, and shut out every thing from her view. 
At this moment, the dream of hope which had so long sup- 
ported her drooping spiri@, gave place to a fixed despair.— 
She cast one look upon the tawdry ornaments that were ap- 
- to adorn her sacrifice, and sunk insensible on her 
couch. 
| Slowly her consciousness returned ; but with a pang which 
led her to wish that her soul had then passed into the abode 
lof spirits. Her father was bending over her, with a look of 
‘melting foudness ; but still, his countenance was serene and 
|firm. 

“ My daughter,” said he, “my dea® Julia, do I find thee 
thus ?” 

“Tt is over;” she replied. “While there was still hope, I 
clung to it with fondness; but when the chain suddenly 
snapped, which connected these hopes with my heart ; it pros- 
trated me. But it is over; and | will act in a manner worthy 
\the daughter of Sebastian. Father, you have read the his- 
tory of Lucretia :—when she was dishonored, she died :—and 
would it not be easier for me to die in honor, than to live, in 
dishonor ?”* 

Sebastian could not answer her—Now for the first time his 
feelings marked his features ; and tears rolled down his face. 
While he kissed her wan cheek, he pressed a small dagger 
into her hand. “I will remain long enough to avenge you,” 
said he ; “and then we shall meet again. Until then, fare- 
well.” 

After these words, he immediately left the room, fearful 
that he could not restrain his fondness ; and hastened to the 
hall allotted for the ceremony. Thither Julia soon followed 
him. An unusual lustre appeared in her eyes : her whole fig- 
ure seemed to expand; and her beauty to glow with unearth- 
ly loveliness. An unconcerned spectator might have per- 
ceived in this sudden animation, the determination by which 
she was inspired :—but Lucilian, bent entirely on the object 
which he saw so near a prospect of attaining, saw in this, the 
fulfilment of his long sinothered desires. No sooner was the 


| 









different in discernment, would have imagined him to be 
gathering his energies for the approaching contest: but such), 
was not the case. His heart was racked almost to bursting.) 
“ But one, day,” said he ; “ but one day, and the gods only 
|could have parted us!” 
| “Can I help you ?” demanded a gruff voice. 
| He started, for such had been his abstraction that he had), 
| perceived no one on his entrance. He looked up. A ray of 
light shot acroes his countenance ; for often had that harsh | 
|voice asked the same question, {n as great emergencies :—), 
|and when the answer was favorable, seldom had he missed| 
|his appointed duty. He took him into private recess, where | 
they conversed long and earnestly. As they parted, Degal- | 
aiphus said ; 

“ Spare not the horses, Udolphe. 
Druid to the life. May you succeed as well in the priest /” 








| 


You have played the|| 
| 


CHAPTER V. 


| "The time included in the oath of Lucilian had no sooner) 


ceremony performed, and the words pronounced by the priest 
which apparently united them, than she drew forth the small 


dagger; and casting a look of tenderness, which contained a 


silent farewell, toherfather, * * * * ®@ 


As the ocean, long beaten by the Eastern winds, swiftly, 


expands, until at last, the rolling billows, lash the shore with 


‘uncontrollable rage; or as the Simoom sweeping through the 
Desert, pours its hot wrath upon the wandering caravan—#o 


the Western Legions, when they reached the enemy whom 


ithey had so long panted to meet, rushed towards the walls of 
‘Sirmium. Quickly, a powerful battering-ram was levelled 
at the ramparts; and the regular, loud, reverberating shout, 
which was a part of the Roman discipline, gave tothe aston- 


‘ished inhabitants, the first news of the assault which was 


made upon them. Immediately after, the long lines of sol- 
diers from the garrison, were seen approaching. They flung 


‘open the gates, as if to sally out and surround the small body 


\which came to defy them. But what was the astonishment 





jexpired, than he forced Sebastian, by threats of immediate | 
violence, to hasten the preparations for his marriage with Ju-| 


‘of the commanders of these legions, when the shout from 
their own lines, sounded in their ears ; “ Long live Julian 


face of Julian, and he would have hastened to the rescue of] lia, The hour had been named, and was rapidly apprench-| Augustus, the defender of the gods of Rome!” Degalaiphus 


the victim, had he not been restrained by Degalaiphus. Sud-| j ing. All was bustle and activity in the illuminated apart- } flew towards the dwelling of Sebastian. 


Ife entered; and 


denly, a man, dressed in the garb of a Druid, rushed among) ments, which were thronged with the youth and beauty of received the lifeless body of Julia in his arms. 


the multitude, and flourished a bloody knife over the head o 


the city. The sound of music, and the Joud laugh of the rev-|! 


“ How dare you embrace my wife!” eried Lucilian, who 


the intended victim ; but when it fell, instead of penetrating) ellers; the merry dance and the groaning table; and even regarded him with a mixture of hatred and timidity :—* even 


his bosom, it parted the withes which bound bim; and togeth-| 
er they flew through the circle of astonished Barbarians. No) 
one intercepted their progress; for the counterfeit Druid’ 
brandished aloft his bloody weapon; and before they had re-| 
covered from their astonishment, the soldier and his brave | 
rescuer were both lost among¢he trees, But now, their foot-| 


the priest, as he came in the garments of his order, an- 
nounced the near approach of Julia’s fate. But there was) 
one apartment of that house which did not in the least cor- 
respond with the remainder, It was a small room, decorated 
so fancifully and delicately, that none but a female hand 
,could thas have arrayed it. The moon, brilliant and beauti-| 


| Julian, traitor as he is, would not separate a wedded pair!” 

replied Degalaiphus, “to profane 
with the name of wife, her who from hatred to you, and a 
resolution to preserve her word inviolate, would have ended 
satisfied that she could at leagt save her fath- 
But Heaven 


“Dare you, Lucilian,” 


her existence ; 
er from an implacable and cowardly enemy ? 





steps are followed; and pursuers and pursued, hasten to-| ful, afforded its only light; but that was sufficient to disclose, has given its reward to virtue. Udolplic, throw off that priest’s 
wards the place occupied by the Emperor and Degalaiphus.| the faded form of its young occupant, who sat with her face| rube :—it becomes you no better than did the vestment of the 
Too late they see their danger, and determine to sell thes] bathed in tears. From the windows on the West, as far as the’ Druid. Our gracious Emperor intends for you a nobler of- 
lives as dearly as possible. A multitude of the enemy aim at eye could reach, the scene was lovely when softened by the) fice. Here is an Order, by which you are appointedGene- 
their bodies; but their heavy armor long withstands the as-| | pale light which the moon shed around. hither her gaze) ‘ral of the Illyrian frontier. The civil government of Gaul 
sault of the miserable weapons of their assailants—while the. was fixed, as if a spirit would come thence, to her rescue. —| devolves upon my father, the worthy Sebastian.—To-mor- 
numbers who fal! before them, naked and defenceless, make| But no sign of life appeared. For the leaves were not) |row, I will receive the hand of Julia—on the third day, we 
the issue appear almost doubtful. But now, overpowered by), ‘stirred, so gentle was the wind ; and even the owl soemed! march to Constantinople !” Omrea. 
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THE SOLITUDE OF THE SOUL 
** To be alonn; ‘without God in the world.’ ’’ 


To be alone—is it to fly e 

From all of life that meets the eye, 
And find, within some desert spot, 
A wilderness by all forgot ? 

No !—dreariest solitudes may find 
Soft voices in the passing wind, 
As memory’s busy pictures still 
Fancy’s quick changing mirrors fill. 


Is it the ship-nfist high to climb, 

And view the surge with thoughts sublime ; 
Marking where shades alternate glow, 

The boundless waste of ocean flow ? 

No !—each long, swelling billow raves 

Of parents,’ friends,’ and children’s graves : 
And far within the mighty deep, 

We seem to watch their lonely sleep. 


To be alone—is it to shed o 

Quick tears upon a restless bed ; 

And watch with dim and wandering eye, 
- The thousand stars that throng the sky ? 

No !—thrones and seraphim, all bright 

With quenchless rays of holy light, 

Dwell in the solemn, midnight air, 

And show, the “ Lord of Hosts” is there. 


To be alone—it is, to know, 
Not all the guilt of earth below ; 
But feel, with many a fruitless tear, 
Our fond affections waiting here ; 
’. And still, through many a conflict won, 
Where pain and sin their course have run, 
To love too well this dark abode— 
And be alone—without our God. A. E. 
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NOTES ON STATUARY AND SCULPTURE. 


NUMBER SIX. 








Decline of the arts in Greece.—Her subjugation —Romawn 
Scutrprure.-—Grecian works at Rome.—Character of the 
Roman School.—Ring found at Pompeiii—Revival of art in 
Italy, in the eleventh century.—ITALian StatuaRy.—Re- 


lievos. .—His bronze doors of the Baptistry.—Mi- 
chael A —Patronage of the Church.—Nicolo di ‘Tribulo. 
—John of Bologna.—Benvenuto Cellinii—His works in gold 


and silver.—His Perseus and Medusa.—Condition of the arts 

in the rest of Europe. ~ 

A great proportion of the best Greek statues which are 
still remaining, are supposed to be originals or copies exe- 
cuted during the intervening period of about two centuries 
between the time of Lysippus and Praxiteles and that of the 
subjugation of Greece by the Romans. Both these artists 
were living at the time of the death of Alexander the Great, 
which occurred in the year three hundred and twenty-four, 
before Christ. After this event, the arts of Greece began 
rapidly to decline. The contending factions, the struggles 
for dominion, the merciless and sanguinary civil wars be- 
tween the successors of Alexander, wasted the blood and 
treasure, exhausted the resources, and broke the proud spirit 
of that glorious land. But her skill and industry were still 
exerted: for it is recorded, that during this period, the Athe- 


nate plunder and devastation. Rome was crowded with the 
precious spoils of the conquered province. The most beau- 
tiful works of art were seized by the successive Roman Gen- 
‘erals and Governors, and shamelessly sold, to increase their 
\individual wealth. From the Isle of Rhodes alone, more 
‘than three thousand statues were removed. The temples, 
|the public squares and the private dwellings of the Grecian 
‘cities were despoiled of every thing which could minister to 
|the luxury or gratify the avarice of the conquerors: and so 
|complete was the pillage, that at the end of the first century 
lof the modern era, about two hundred and fifty years after 
ithe conquest, not a single master-work of art, capable of 
|removal, could be found in the whole extent of Greece. 

In Italy, but comparatively limited advances had been 
made in sculpture, previous to the introduction of this vast 
|number of Grecian models. During the first century after 
the Christian era, the Golden House of Nero was erected 
at Rome ; and in its vestibule, was placed a statue of bronze, 
‘one hundred feet in height. But this was not the work of a 
Roman artist :—it was cast by Zenodorus of Auvergne, who 
|was brought to the city for that purpose. Attempts, how- 
ever, had been, and were afterwards made, to raise the gtyle 
of Italian art, by transporting to Rome, the artists as well as 
the productions of Greece ; which, after depriving the latter 
of all the results of her labors, drew from her, all the skill 
and talent which could in any degree have supplied the loss. 
Her painters and sculptors repaired to Rome ; but the works 
which they there produced, were comparatively tame and 
spiritless, These, executed at the command or to gratify 
the pride of a haughty patron, could not equal those of their 
fathers, wrought in the bold, free spirit of their native land. 
The warlike character of the Romans, their pervading thirst 
for conquest, rendered them incapable of justly appreciating, 
and far less of equalling the Grecian. models ; which they 
appear to have viewed, as they did the spoils of Etruria, more 
with pride as the trophies of conquest, than as materials for 
study and imitation. . 

The Roman School of Sculpture was thus gradually formed 
by a combination of their own former style with that of the 
Grecian masters ; and began to assume something of a fixed 
and definite character, in the second century, during the 
jreign of Adrian, 

Much has been written on the arts of Ancient Greece ; 
and the admiration which they have excited, has‘increased 
from age to age, with the progress of the Christian world in 
knowledge and refinement. But still, her people, compared 
with their successful conquerors, have seldom received the 
|just meed of praise. The modern artist and scholar, while 
\standing among the remains of the Roman capital, is natu- 
rally led to form too high a comparative estimate of the gen- 
ius and skill of her ancient inhabitants, With all her relics 
visible before him, noble in execution, and almost countless 
in number, the impression is strong indeed, compared with 
any which ean he made by mere written descriptions of the 
arts of that people from whom so many of these were ob- 
tained, and from the great fountain of whose genius so much 
was drawn for the production of the remainder. How small 
indeed is the amount, which the world has gained by the 
achievements of ancient Rome—how little is it indebted to 
her, for lessons in civilization, and improvement in the arts, 
in comparison with all for which it might have now been in- 
|debted to those nations whose institutions were crushed, and 
whose superior acquisitions were destroyed in her desolating 
march of empire. We see Greece, after her ages of servi- 
tude and oppression, wasted and desolate :—we sce Rome, 
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column is one hundred and twenty feet, and stands on e pe- 
destal formed of twelve enormous stones, resting on a socle 
or foot of eight steps. The shaft is composed of twenty- 
two blocks of white marble ; and contains within, a spiral 
staircase hewn from the solid blocks, ascending to the sum- 
mit, and lighted by forty-four windows. On the exterior, a 
fillet about four feet wide is raised from the shaft of the col- 
umn, and appears to wind spirally around it, making twenty- 
three convolutions, from the base to the capital. The whole 
intermediate space between these spirals, is filled with sculp- 
tures: tMe number of figures which it contains of men, 
horses, elephants, and engines of war, amounts to several 
thousands ; all executed in a style of free and bold outline, 
and with great beauty and delicacy of finish and expres- 
sion. : 

“The best specimens of the Roman masters of this period, 
are their busts, many of which are worthy of the best ages 
of Grecian art. Their statues are in every respect decided- 
ly inferior. The prevailing custom of representing their 
distinguished men in armor, compelled the statuary to con- 
fine all his attempts at expression, to the face and limbs ; 
and the limited opportunity for display which was thus af- 
forded him, compared wjth the practice of the Greeks in 
their bold athletic statues, must be readily ‘perceived. The 
skill, which, had it been employed on works of the latter 
class, would have been continually gaining new power by 
delineations of the entire human form, was wasted fn vain 
labor on the representations of its artificial covering , in the 
elaboration of minute and fantastic ornaments, and of stiff 
and ungraceful armor. 

At length, the highest excellence of the statuary was sup- 
posed to consist, not in the generdl effect produced by his 
whole work, but in the degree of painful and laborious skill 
with which its smallest parts were finished. ‘This was equal- 
ly the case with all their productions either in stone or me- 
tals, many of which were wrought with a minuteness of de- 
tail almost incredible. We will particularly refer to one re- 
cently discovered specimen, which was probably executed 
about this period,—not so much by way of proof, as of illus- 
tration. e 

During the excavations at Pompeii, a few years since, a 
house was opened, in one of the apartments of which, was 
found a bath, containing the skeleton of a female. Near 
the bath lay a set of jewels, among which was a small gold 
ring, containing sculptures in a very fine relievo. These 
were, at first, considered as a mere fanciful ornament ; and 
it was not until after a minute examination with a microscope, 
that they were ascertained to be a group of the Roman dei- 
ties, so finely executed, that they could Bt be fully distin- 
guished by the naked ‘eye. ; 

Our limits preclude the possibility of following the course 
of Roman Sculpture through the remaining periods of its 
history : and indeed, to do so would be perhaps unnecessary. 
We will, therefore, only remark, that with the exception of 
some of their busts and heads of statues, from the founda- 
tion of the Roman School, in the reign of Adrian, during 
the period of more than three hundred years, to the downfall 
of the Empire, so far from producing any works rivalling the 
Grecian models, the Italian sculptors do not appear to have 
been capable of approaching in any near degree to the ordi- 
nary style of excellence of these earlier productions. 

From the period of the downfall of the Western Empire 





in the fifth, to the commencement of the eleventh century, 
all Europe lay powerless and unresisting, beneath the iron 





after her ages of comparative refinement, still rich with her 
ancient spoils :—and it is difficult indeed to realize, that one 











; other, the great store-honse of a plundered world, 


nians erected ip honor of one of their Macedonian govern- | One remaining monument of ancient Rome was erected 


ors, three hundred and sixty statues of bronze, in the course 
of a single year. The proclamation of freedom by the Gre- 
cian cities, and their union under the Achman League, en- 
kindled anew the fire of emulation; which was soon doomed 


toexpire amid the ruins of their institutions, when in the 
year one hundred and forty-six, before Christ, on the fall of 
Corinth, the capital of the League, Greece, ruined and de- 
fencelesss, became a tributary province to victorious Rome. 

Then commenced a scene of unprincipled and indiscrimi- 


before the strong traces of Grecian purity of taste had been 
| 

account, is one of the most interesting works of art in the 
city. It stands in the centre of the square called the “ Ro- 
man Forum ;” to form which, a hill, one hundred and forty 
feet in height, was removed. It was erected in the year 





cians, and to show the original elevation of the hill. Its en- 
tire height is therefore, one hundred and forty feet. The 








bondage of the Feudal System. During this dark and cheer- 
less interval, the history of the elegant arts, like that of every 
otier branch of human improvernent, is almost an unvaried 


was the great nursery, school, and home of genius; and the | blank. The artists of that period did not possess sufficient 
| skil] to repair and preserve the remains of former times, nor 
| taste sufficient to appreciate their value: and had not some 
| of the best of these been buried beneath the ruins of the 
enemy by time—the Column of Trajan; which on this, 


‘shattered temple and the burning palace, and thus placed 
beyond the reach of ignorance and barbarism, even their 
|mutilated fragments would not probably have remained un- 
till the present time. 


|| The Declaration of Independence by the cities of Italy 
114, to commemorate the victories of Trajan over the Da-| 


in the eleventh century, was the commencement of a new 
era of Art:—and here also, the undying glories of Grecian 
skill gave the first impulse to improvement. In the yeur 
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1016, the erection of the’great cathedral at Pisa was com- 
menced. Nearly all the ornamental parts of this edifice 
were composed of fragments and disconnected pieces of 
Greek sculptures, which the commerce of that city had col- 
lected from the East. Moujdings, cornices, relievos, and 
even whole columns were thus incorporated into this fabric ; 
the erection of which,marks one of the great periods of mod- 
ern art: for these fragments, thus collected and preserved 
within it, become in a great degree, the models by which 
the style of the earliest modern Italian schools was formed. 

Respecting the progress of these schools, several of which 
soon sprung up in Italy, it will be sufficient to observe, that 
their progress was very rapid, owing to the impulse which it 
received from the spirit of enterprise, fostered by institutions 
comparatively free. From the eleventh to the fifteenth cen- 
tury, a host of competitors arose; many of whose works 
afford evidences of powerful and highly cultivated talent.— 
Their best productions were, however, chiefly relievos in 
bronze and marble, to which most of their statues are far 
inferior. In fact, the genius of the great masters of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries appears to have been al- 
most exclusively confined to works in bronze. Of these, the 
rich doogg of the Baptistry at Florence are the most cele- 
brated specimen. For this work, every exertion was made 


to call forth the greatest talent and most perfect skill in Italy;|. 


and six great masters contended for the honor of its execu- 
tion. The doors were two in number, and the designs for 
one were to be taken from subjects of the Old, and those for 
the other, from subjects of the New Testament. Each of 
the rival artists was allowed a year, for the completion of a 
single panel, the subject of which was to be the Sacrifice of 
Isaac. The meed was awarded to Ghiberti, who was con- 
sequently employed to finish the work. Michael Angelo is 
said to have been so highly delighted with the doors of the 
Baptistry, that hie exclaimed, “They are worthy to be the 
gates of Paradise.” 

The close of the fifteenth century was rendered memora- 
ble by the first works of the great master to whom we have 
just alluded. Michael Angelo Buonaroti was born in Tus- 
cany, inthe year 1474. His labors, as an architect, a pain- 
ter and a sculptor, produced a great and lasting effect upon 
the condition of the Fine Arts in Italy. His was one of those 
strong, original, self-dependent minds, whose workings are 
felt not only while giving a tone to the views and opinions 
of their own day, but to those of succeeding times. Ineach 
of the three great arts to which he was devoted, one of his 
master works remains :—the cupola of St. Peters, the paint- 
ing of the Last Judgment, and the marble statue of Moses. 
On these, as on all his other productions, is enstamped the 
strong character of his daring and powerful imagination. 

He died in 1564. During his time, the great Florentine 
Academy, under the patronage of the Medici, was in its 
most flourishing condition ; and of this school, possessed of 
vast resources, and rich jp the princely favor which it re- 
ceived, his was the great presiding and directing mind. It 
had then become the settled policy of the Papal Church, to 
afford every encouragement to the Fine Arts, and thus to 
secure their aid to the purposes of religion, as a means of 
increasing her own proud and imposing pageantry ; and to 
the boldest of her designs, in either branch of his varied pur- 
suits, the towering genius of Michael Angelo was more than 
competent. We find accordingly, that most of his works 
partake of the character, or were intended for the purposes 
of religion :—the erection and decoration of churches and 
cathedrals, and delineations of the grand, severe and lofty 
subjects of Scripture History. 

Of the same general character, were the best among the 
yorks of hisgpost celebrated cotemporaries and immediate 
successors: the most distinguished of whom were Nicolo di 
Tribulo, who wrought the magnificent bronze gates of the 
cathedral at Bologna; and John of Bologna, whose style ap- 
proaches nearest to that of his great predecessor. The lat- 
ter was the author of the group of Hercules and the Cen- 
taur, which was executed in 1600, and was ‘the last remarka- 
ble production of the Tuscan school. 

Cotemporary also with Michael Angelo, was the celebrat- 
Florentine, Benvenuto Cellini ; a man of the most eccentric 
character, and of astonishing versatility of talent. He was 


but principally in Italy ; and wrought in 
and marble. Some of his most beautiful works are figures 
embossed on vessels of the precious metals, for the services 
of the Church, and for the tables and cabinets of the Italiah 
nobility. Many of these are extant in Italy; and are con- 
sidered superior to any similar works in existence. His best 
statues are of bronze. Of these, the group of Perseus and 
Medusa, now in the Florentine gallery, is highly valued; 
and from the minuteness with which he has narrated the par- 
ticulars of its execution, is probably the best specimen of his 
statuary. A 


Until the seventeenth century, excellence in sculpture 
had been almost exclusively confined to Italy, The art had 
ocgasionally. made some advances in France; owing in a 
great degree to the state of her political relations with the 
former country. But in Spain, Germany and Great Britain, 
its progress had been limited indeed. In England, the old 
funereal monuments, and particularly.those of Westminster 
Abbey, afford ample proof how little had been there attempt- 
ed. Many of these present heavy and unmeaniug forms, 
disfigured with quaint and puerile conceits ; and the statues 
which they support, are generally ungraceful, and often un- 
couth and ridiculous. G. 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF LETTERS. 


We, some time since, mentioned the organization of this 
body at Philadelphia, and gave a list of its present officers. 
Tt was our int@ntion, at the first leisure moment, to have ex- 
plained the particular objects for which it was established ; 
but as these have been fully set forth in the subjoined Ad- 
dress which has been recently prepared by a committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose, we feel it unnecessary for us to do 
more than to commend this to the perusal of every friend to 


Institution has been established. 


The committee appointed to prepare an address to the pub- 
lic, setting forth the designs and objects of the American 
Institute of Letters, respectfully beg leave to state :— 

That they have long viewed with sincere regret the un- 
qualified vassalage of public opinion to taste in 
matters of literature, a circumstance which has greatly led 
to the depreciation of American genius and American talent : 

That as the offspring of a nation celebrated for its love of 
letters and its liberal patronage of the Arts and Science, we 
have, as a Nation, with a more than filial devotion, read, ad- 
mired, and approved the thousands and tens of thousands of 
volumes which have emanated from Europe, as if every for- 
pe coe were necessarily the sublime achievement 
of genius or the marimum of human wisdom: and while 
they cannot but sincerely admire and approve, as individuals, 
the c itan spirit of liberality which should ever distin- 
guish “ the Republic of Letters,” 7 cannot but deeply re- 
gret, that in throwing off our political allegiance, we did not, 
at the same time, throw off that unlimited and anti-reupbli- 
can obedience to foreign dictation in all affairs of Literature 
which has so long and so generally prevailed. 

That they are entirely satisfied, from a mature and careful 
consideration of the sub ech that although abundantevidence 
has been already furnished of the power of American genius 
and talent, its achievements, nevertheless, have been neither 
so brilliant nor so lofty, as they might or would have been, 
had not a blind subservience to a foreign standard of taste 
banefully operated to prevent the proper degree of encour- 
agement being extended to our native writers. 

That deeply impressed with a conviction of this important 
truth, the members of the Institute resolved to forma .NVa- 
tional Society of Letters, believing that a reciprocal inter- 
change of feelings and opinions among the members of the 
| Literary Profession, widely scattered thoughout the vast ex- 








tary results; not only in breaking the @hains which have 
so long held in subjection the genius and talent of the coun- 
try, but in giving such an impulse to both, as would place us 
in proud and lofty competition with the most celebrated 
achievements of European intellect. That, well aware noth- 
|ing so much tends to promote and extend intellectual exer- 


ed, as if the grandeur of her physical proportions were the 
prophetic emblem of her future gigantic intellectual grand- 
eur, is to dissolve the slavery of opinion, which cherishes as 
superior all which is foreign; and regards as inferior, all which 
is the production of nate genius. 

That many writers of our country, whom nature has large- 
ily gifted with intellectual endowments of the oe order, 
have been permitted to pine unnoticed and unhonored, in 
obscurity, who, if their works had been riya ciated, 








born in 1500; and was employed in different parts of Europe, 





the literary reputation of his country. We rejoice that this), 





\tent of our territory, would be productive of the most salu-| 


‘tion, as a proper and adequate reward, they believe that all |) a 
which is necessary to place the literary honor of the nation |) 
on the sublime pinnacle for which she was evidently intend- | 





would have continued in the field of literary toil, from which 
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they were compelled to recede by poverty and neglect ; and 
who, with a proper appreciation of their claims, would have 
furnished such accessions to the literature of the country, 

;as would have contributed largely to their own fame and 
‘their nation’s honor. That they regard with feelings of pain 
and mortification, the discouraging fact, that while the man- 
ual arts are patronized with so ibral a hand, so small a share 
\of encouragement should have been extended to native wri- 
ters, in consequence of subservience to foreign taste: and 
while two or three instances of exception de te t prove the 
trath of the general rule, it is certain, that in these few in- 
|Stances, the nation neither admired nor encouraged, uftil 
‘called on to do so by the re-echoing voice of praise, emana- 
\ting from foreign reviewers and mercenary journalists ; thus 

jattesting the deeply humiliating fact, that we have no such 
thing among us as a National Literature, and that to trans- 
atlantic critics we look for our taste, and to foreign writers 
for our reading matter. 

That as Americans, jealous of their national honor, as 
freemen proud of their national honor, as natives proud of 
their birth-place, and as citizens revering the republican in- 
stitutions of their country, animated with the most sincere 
desire to behold the day arrive, when our own writers shall 
be properly appreciated and adequately rewarded, they have 
associated to accelerate the impulse which has already been 
commenced, assured that the time is past, when it was taunt- 
ingly said, “Who reads an American book ?” 

hat while they are not unconscious that genius is from 
its very nature an isolation, moving in the orbit of its own 
absfraction, and cannot from causes uncontrollable by 
human agency, move embodied; they cannot cease to 
recollect, that its possessors, by reason of the constant effort 
of the mind, and the intensity of feeling involved in the 
prosecution of literary labors, are subject to many and vari- 
ous infirmities, from which the man of active physical labor 
is exempt—and also that the pursuits of literature, from the 
most satisfactory evidences, tend to abridge the usual period 
of mortal existence. 

That from this consideration of the case, it has to them 
appeared desirable, that a fund should be created to cheer the 
declining days of those who have worn themselves out in toil- 
ing at the desk, to advance the interests BT human 
family—as well as to relieve the widows and ¢ such 
as may not have achieved a competency in the pursuit of letters. 

That, relying on the well-known liberal and patriotic spir- 
it of our fellow citizens, and believing our cause is emphati- 
cally the cause of the nation, both immediately and remote- 
ly interested in our anxious endeavors, we look with confi- 

ence tothe smiles of its approbation in our efforts to estab- 
lish a national and % literature, and to elevate the 
literary genius of our countrymen. 

They believe that such a change has been commenced, 
which, to insure success to the cause, only requires to be 
| prosecuted : that the day is not far distant when the genius 
of America, like her own national emblem, the eagle, will 
soar triumphantly through the fairy fields of imagination 
| bask in the sunshine of its own beautiful elysium, and dwell 
|in the peace, the beauty, and the light of its own enduring 
| creations. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The length of the original Tale in the present number has 
compelled us to postpone two or three short communications 
which have been received this week. Our friends are of 
course aware, that before one number is delivered, we must 
commence the arrangement of the next. This will account 
for the fact, that a week sometimes intetvenes between the 
‘time that an article is sent, and the time of its publication. 
|We hope that it will also induce our correspondents to trans- 
mit their favors at as early an bour as is practicable. 





ON PILE, FOR INSERTION, 
The Iron Mask: by C****. 

Lines—* To the Genius of Liberty :” by 8S. 
Stanzas—* To a School-Mate :” by Jane. 





DECLINED 


‘one, and offers materials for a valuable and interesting essay: 


| but the present remarks, although just, are thrown together 
|ip too careless and hasty a manner. * 


|| C. R.on the Partialities of — The subject is a good 
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_ Miscellaneous Selections. 
THE DIRGE OF WEBER. 


[This beautiful tribute to the memory of genius and worth, 
was written by Mr Planche, soon after the death of Weber. 
The music to which itis adapted, was arranged by Bra- 
ham; the movements being principally taken from Weber's 


own compositions. } 


1 Weep !—for the word is spoken,— 

Mourn !—for the knell hath knolled ; 

The master chord is broken; 
The master hand is cold! 

Romance hath lost her minstrel : 
No more his magic strain 

Shall throw a sweeter spe]l around 
The legends of Almaine! 


His fame had flown before him, 
To many a foreign land ; 

His lays were sung by every tongue, 
And harped by ev’ry hand. 

He came to cull fresh laurels, 
But fate was in their breath ; 

And turned his march of triumph 
Into a dirge of death! 


O, all who knew him, loved him! 
For with his mighty mind, 
He bore himself so meekly— 
His heart it was so kind! 
His wildly warbling melodies— 
The storms that round them roll— 
Are types of the simplicity 
And grandeur of his soul ! 








Though years of ceaseless suffe 
Had worn him to a shade, - 
So patient was his spirit, 
No wayward plaint he made. 
E’en death himself seemed loth to scare 
His victim pure and mild, 
And stole upon him, gently 
As slumber o’er a child! 


Weep !—for the word is spoken,— 

Mourn !—for the knell hath knolled: 
The master chord is broken, 

The master hand is cold! . 


HOME, 
BY JOSIAH CONDER. 


That is not home, where day by day, 

J wear the busy hours away. 

That is not home, where lonely night 
Prepares me for the toils of light— 

*T is hope, and joy, and memory, give 
A home in which the heart can live— 
These walls no lingering hopes endear, 
No fopd remembrance bem me here, 
*[ is Where friends are, is home to me; 
And home, without them, cannot be. 


There are, who strangely love to roam, 
And find in wildest haunts, their home: 
And some, in halls of lordly state, 
Who yet are homeless, desolate. 

The suilor’s fiome is on the main; 

The warrior’s, on the tended plain ; 
The maiden’s, in her bower of rest ; 
The infant’s, on his mother’s breast— 
But where friends are, is home to me: 
And home, without them, cannot be. 


There is no home in halls of pride, 
They are too high, and cold, and wide. 
No home is by the wanderer found : 

*T is not in place ; it hath no bound: 
Tt is a circling atmosphere, 

Investing all the heart holds dear — 

A law of strange attractive force, 
That holds the feglings in their course— 
It is a presence undefined, 
O’ershadowing the conscious mind, 
Where love qnd beauty sweetly blend, 
To consecrate the name of friend. 
Where’er friends are, is home to me; 
And bome, without them, cannot be, 





From Witby's Madrigals. Edit. 1902. 


CONTENTMENT. 


There is a jewel which no Indian mine can buy, 
No chemic art can counterfeit ; 
It makes men rich in greatest poverty, 
water wine, turns wooden cups to gold, 
homely wi@tle to sweet muse’s strain ; 
Seldom it comes, to fey from Heaven sent, 
The woch in ji in nought— Content. 
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It wore my 


That love was ho 


From the European Magasine. 


LOVE THAT SPRINGS IN TEARS. 


I knew thee in thy cloudless day, 


But dared not breathe my love to thee; 
Eppes form away, 

And filled my heart with misery. 

less ; and I sought 

To hide from all, my soul’s despair ; 


And die contented with the thought 


That I bad gazed on aught go fair! 
A gloom was spread o’er me and mine, 
or thee was nought but sunny weather; 


# = And when I saw thy fortane ghine, 


I would not link our fates together. 


When I have seen thee, gay at heart, 


Through lighted halls, with others rove, 


I’ve stood in some deserted part, 


And gazed on thee with speechless love. 


And when I saw thy lovers press 


Round thee, a fickle watch to keep; 


I felt my utter lonelipess, 


And turned from them and thee, to weep— 
To weep, alas! o’er lost repose, 
In anguish and unyielding sorrow ; 
To weep o’er wounds that would not close, 
And hopes for which there seemed no morrow. 


But tempests came across the skies, 


That shone on thee so bright before ; 


And then I hushed my own vain sighs, 


And loved thee in thy misery more. 


I stole to thee, when others fled, 


And mingled woe brought mingled balm; 


Our tears were in communion shed, 


And grief was mute, and sorrow calm. @ 
When joy has bound two hearts for years, ~ 
A sudden storm those hearts may sever— 
But oh ! the love that springs in tears, 
Through change and time, endures forever. 


THE CAPTIVE. 


SCENE IN A PRIVATE MAD-HOUSE.—BY M. G. LEWIS. 


Stay, gaoler, stay, and hear my woe: 

She is not mad who kneels to thee, 
For what 1 ’m now, too well I know, 

And what I was, and what should be. 
I'll rave no more in proud despair, 

My language shall be mild, though sad ; 
But yet, I'll firmly, truly swear, 

T am not mad; [ am not mad! 


My tyrant husband forged the tale, 
Which chains me in this dismal cell. 
My fate unknown, my friends bewail— 
Oh! gaoler, haste that fate to tell! 
Oh! haste my father’s heart. to cheer ; 
His heart at once *t will grieve and glad, 
To know, though kept a captive here, 
] am not mad! I am not mad! 


He smiles in scorn, and turns the key! 
He quits the grate! J knelt in vain! 
Ilis glimmering lamp still, still I see! 
*T is gone—and all is gloom again ! 
Cold, bitter cold—no warmth! no light! 
Life, all thy comforts once I had ! 
Vet here [ ’m chained, thig freezing night, 
Although not mad! no, no! not mad! 


*T is sure some dream! some vision vain! 
_ What! I, the child of rank and wealth! 
Am I the wretch who clanks this chain, 
Bereft of freedom, friends, and health ? 
Ah! while I dwell on blessings fled, 
Which never more my heart must glad, 
How aches my heart! hew burns my head! 
But ’t is not mad! no, “t is not mad! 


Hast thou, my child, forgot ere this, 
A mother’s face, a motiier’s tongue ? 
She 'll ne’ergorget your parting kiss, 
Nor round her neck how fast you clung ; 
Nor how with me you sued to stay, 
Nor how that suit your sire forbade ; 
Nor bow—I Il drive such thoughts away— 
They ‘ll make me mad! they ’Il make ime mad! 


His rosy lips, how sweet they smiled ! 
His, mild blue eyes, how bright they shone ! 
None ever bore a lovelier child : 
And art thou now for ever gone ? 
And must I never see thee more, 
My pretty, pretty, little lad ? 
I will be free! unbar the door ! 
I am not mad! I am not mad! 


Oh, hark! what mean those dreadful cries ? 
His chain some furious madman breaks ! 
He comes! I see his glaring eyes! 
Now, now my dungeon grate he shakes! 


4 


Help! help !—He’s gone Oh! fearful woe— 
| Such screams to , such sights to see! 

My brain, my brain! I know, I know R~ 
| T am not mad—but soon shall be ! 
| 


Yes, soon !—For, lo, yon !—while I speak— 
Mark how yon demon’s eyeballs glare ! 

He sees me—now, with dreadful shriek, 

He whirls a serpent high in air. 

Horror! the reptile strikes his tooth 

Deep in my heart, so crushed and sad! 

| Aye, laugh, ye fiends! I feel the truth! 

Your task is done !—J’m mad! I’m mad ! 


MEN OF GREAT GENIUS, NoT vAIN.—Shakspeare’s verses 
are not exactly “ native wood-notes wild.” He was indebted 
to a most extensive reading, at the same time, as to a most 
transcendent genius. He did not pique himself upon orig- 
\inality ; but sat down to write his plays for the simple pur- 
|pose of the moment, and without a glimpse or an ambition 
‘of the immortality which they were to acquire. He made 
juse of whatever he recollected and thought desirable, with 
the contrivance of an ordinary play-writer, and only grew 
original, and vast, and exquisite, in spite of himself. If it 
be true, that “he wrote not for an age, but for all times,” 
still there was no one who knew less of the fact than he !— 
He imagined himself writing only for the day before him ; 
and it is to this very circumstance, that we owe the*ease, the 
flashes, and the soarings of his spirit. He was nder over- 
| powered by the intended loftiness of the occasion. He made 
|no efforts that were laborious, because his mind was always 
|superior to his object, and never bowed down toit. He pos- 
'sessed too, that influence of genius, which rendered him not 
‘only prodigal in its use, but also unacquainted with its exis- 
tence. He never stood upon its dignity ; he was never fear- 
| ful of its loss, nor of its denial. The Swan of Avon, like the 
‘swans from which poets derive their title, was all strength, 
‘and grace, and beauty, without a consciousness of either.— 
' And this character of his genius accords with that character 
\of facility, of gentleness, and of unostentation, which his 
| biographers ascribe to the man. He knew of nothing with- 
in himself of which he felt it worth while to be vain. He 
|would as soon have been vain of his power to put one foot 
before another, as of his power to write “ The Tempest,” or 
\“Macbeth.” It belongs, in the midst of abundance, to Genius 
as to Beauty, to be thoughtless of itself. It is only for the 
‘dull and the ugly,—or, at least, for those in whom the claims 
to beauty or to genius are equivocal,—to be forever con- 
\templating either in themselves, or forever demanding the 
lacknowled gments of others. With the plenary possessors, 
the luxury is too common, too much for every-day wear, to 
fix their attention. The restlessness of the remainder is the 
restlessness of poverty, and contrasts itself with the care- 
\lessness of riches.—Kendal’s Letters on Ireland. 


Antipatuies.—Henry III. (of France) could not remain 
jalone ina chamber where there was acat. The Duke of 
|Epernon fainted at the sight of a young hare. The Marshal 
'd’ Aibert found himself indisposed at any repast, at which, 
|was served up a sucking pig or a calf’s head. Ladislaus, 
king of Poland, was troubled and obliged to fly, whenever 
|he saw an apple. The sight of a fish gave Erasmus a fever. 
| Scaliger trembled all over, when he beheld cresses. Tycho 
| Brahe felt his limbs tremble under him, whenever he met a 
|hare or a fox. The Chanceller Bacon fainted every time he 
|saw an eclipse of the moon. Bayle fell into convulsions, on 
i hearing the noise of water falligg from aspout. Lamotte 
ile Vayer could not endure the sound of any instrument, bat 
experienced great pleasure at hearing the growl of thun- 
‘der. In our } a French amateur prefers the sound of the 
|tamborine, to the most agreeable musical instrument. Saint 
| Foix reports, that an Englishman experienced the most cruel 
pains, whenever he read the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. A 
Spaniard fell into syncope,whenever he heard the Latin word 
lana (wood) uttered. ‘The Arch-chancellor Cambaceres 
could not look at a spider. Napoleon himself was annoyed 
by the slightest prick of a pin, and evinced an invincible re- 
/pugnance to medicine. 





Mystery magnifies danger; as a fog, the sun, The hand 
that warned Belshazzar, derived its horrifying influcnce from 
\the want of a body. 


“Tle who maliciously takes advantage of a. unguarded 
moments of friendship, is no farther from knavery, than the 
latest moment of the evening, from the first of night.”—Za- 
‘vater. 
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